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NATIVE PAPERS 


FOB THE 


Week ending the 28th February 1880. 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


No. Names of newspapers. Place of publication. jan ee hd cot rv bor o— — 
BENGALI. 
Monthly. 
1 |‘ Bharat Shramajivi’’ ... .. | Calcutta 2,100 
9 |* Gramvarta Prakashika ‘ ... | Comercolly 175 
3 | “ Sansodhini” . . | Chittagong 600 
Fortnightly. 
4 |‘‘ Purva Pratidhwani”’ ... bes Se ee 
5 |‘ Rajshahye Samvad ” - | Rajshabye I 
Weekly. 
¢ | ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika es .. | Calcutta 700 | 24th February 1880. 
7 66 Arya Darpan ”’ ee Ditto See eee 20th ditto. 
g |“ Bharat Mihir” .. | Mymensingh 671 {17th ditto. 
9 \° es ary oad v ae — y 
10 |“ Bardwan anjivani’ ee arawan 17th and 24th February 1 : 
11 | ‘* Dacca Prakash” .. | Dacca 350 | 22nd February 1880. ” 
12 | ‘‘ Education Gazette” .. | Hooghly 745 | 20th ditto. 
13 | ¢ Hindu Hitaishini” .. | Dacca eee 300 21st ditto. 
14 | Hindu Ranjika” .. | Beauleah, Rajshahye... 200 |18th ditto. 
Re oy Howrah Hitakari”’ es aa Howrah vee old h 
16 | ‘* Medini”’ .. | Midnapore 18th and 26th February. 1880. 
17 |“ Murshidabad Pratinidhi’ . ee ee 20th February 1880. ” 
i8 |‘ Navavibhakar” .. | Calcutta $50 | 23rd = ditto. 
19 |“ Pratikér” . .. | Berhampore 275 
20 |< Rangpore Dik Prakash’ .. | Kakinia, Rangpore 250 | 29th ditto, 
9) 1 ¢8 Sadharani ” eee .. | Chinsurah 600 | 22nd ditto. 
99 | Sahachar” .. | Calcutta 600 | 16th ditto, 
93 | ** Samalochak’”’ «.| Ditto 1,000 
94 |** Samachar Sar” .. | Allahabad 350 | 
25 |‘ Sanjivani”’ ... | Mymensingh 260 |16th ditto. 
2 |‘ Sulabha Samachar ... | Calcutta 4,000 | 21st ditto. 
97 |< Sharad a . . | Bhowanipore 300 : 
28 |“ Srihatta Prakash ” Sylhet 440 |16th ditto. 
Tri-weekly. 
29 | ‘Samachar Sudhavarshan ” Calcutta sails 
Daily. 
30 |“ Samvad Prabhakar” Ditto 700 | 19th to 26th February 
31 |‘ Samvad Puirnachandrodaya” Ditto 300 | 21st to 26th Februar at 
32 | ‘Samachar Chandrika” Ditto 625 | 20th to 27th ditto. 
33 | “ Banga Vidya Prakéshika”’ Ditto 000 | 23rd to 25th ditto. 
34 |“ Prabhati” ener en RE oe Zlst to 25th ditto. 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
30 | “‘ Murshidabad Patriké”’... — . | Berhampore 487 
ENGLISH anD URDU. 
| Weekly. 
36 | ‘Urdu Guide”’ ao . | Calcutta 365 | 21st February 1880. 
HINDI. 
Weekly. 
37 | “* Behar Bandhu” ... | Bankipore, Patna 
38 |“ Bharat Mitra ”’ ; Caleutta 50D oo 
39° | “Jagat Mitra” Ditto 157 
PERSIAN. 
ae eee ee 
Jam-Jahan-numa” | Ditto ons 250 {20th ditto. 
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Burpwas Sansrvaszt, 
February 17th, 1880. 


Dacca PRaKAsH, 
February 22nd, 1880. 


NavaVIBHAKAR, 
February 23rd, 1880. 


a Oe 
PoLiricaL. 


Tus Burdwan Sanjtvani, of the 17 ¥ A Gee thus ee gg on that 
‘ ' on the cnsain rtion of the Queen’s speech which } 

— pag raiaanes to the war in Afghanistan —its 
exceedingly to be regretted that, while passing high encomiums on the cop. 
duct of the British soldiers now serving in Afghanistan, Her Majesty remained 
silent on the subject of the cruelties alleged to have been committed by them ip 
that country. The intelligence of the burning down of villages in the depth of 
a severe winter, and turning out the inhabitants to seek refuge in mountain fast. 
nesses, of the hanging by the invaders of men whose only fault was that they 
had fought for the independence of their country, must have doubtless reached 
the ears of Her Majesty, but the speech does not contain the least reference to 
these matters. It is really strange to find that her tender womanly heart was 
not moved to express one word of sympathy for the wretches. Nor does the 
speech contain any revelation of what the policy towards Afghanistan will 
be, beyond an indication that the British army will not soon leave that 
country ; so that there is no hope of an early settlement of the present 
difficulty. While announcing that there has been no change of policy regard- 
ing Afghanistan, the speech does not say whether the independence of that 
State will be preserved. The frontier will, of course, be strengthened ; but 
where the frontier line will stop no one can tell. As to the establishment of 
friendly feelings with the Afghans, the task does not appear to us to be prac- 
ticable. The Afghans are not likely to soon forget the wrongs which have 
been perpetrated upon them by the invading army. The Royal speech does 
not contain anything new—it is a most guarded composition. 


2. The Dacca Prakash, of the 22nd February, calls the Cabul war the 
nena result of a dream of Lord Lytton. His 

; Excellency had dreamt that Russia was coming 

to invade India, but thatin the end Cabul fell into the hands of the British 
Government. He related his dream to the Prime Minister, who assured him 
that what he had seen in his dream would soon come to pass, and that he 
would come to be regarded as a great man, both in England and India. Lord 
Lytton thereupon began to put forth efforts to realize his dream. The Cabul 
mission, the expedition of General Roberts, the conquest of Cabul, péace 
with Yakub Khan, the appointment of Cavaenari as Resident, his death and 
subsequent events, have thus taken place one after another. Lord Lytton, 
however, is now sorely perplexed, and is dissatisfied with his dream. He is placed 
in a dilemma. The British Government in possession of this vast Indian 
empire had no justifiable ground for being deluded by the petty temptation 
of conquering Cabul. If Lord Lytton were destined to reap the fame (?) of 
Lord Auckland, this Afghan war was just the act which would enable him to do 
this. The Editor then advises Government to withdraw its troops from Cabul 
before any disaster overtakes them. Their operations should be brought to an 
end as speedily as possible. The treaty of Gundamuk should be revived. 
The permanent occupation of Jellalabad would be enough to strengthen 


the North-Western frontier of India. A Russian invasion of India is neatly 
an impossibility. 


3. The Navavibhakar, of the 23rd February, contains an article 
Native States and theGovernment of eaded the ‘“ Nizam’s Dominions,” in the 
India. course of which the Editor makes the follow- 
ing observations :— We have always believed that the gradual introduction 
of Western civilization, while fostering habits of self-reliance among the 
people, is the best means of promoting their interests. No one denies that 
under British rule India has made considerable advancement ; but it is equally 
undeniable that by extinguishing all feeling of self-reliance, the British 


Oe ee 


vernment has inflicted upon us a great injury. A progress similar to 
oa is now veing made by Hyderabad, Baroda, tad other Native States— 
a progress which has not destroyed the nationality of their people—is 
one that is really to be desired. Sir Salar Jung and Sir Madhava Rao are 
working in this direction, and it behoves them steadily to keep in view the 
fact that an excessive love of imitation extinguishes all originality. 
The flourishing condition of these Native States ought to teach Government 
a lesson. It is doubtful whether the policy of Lord Dalhousie, namely, of 
constant interference in the work of native rulers, under the plea of mis- 
government, and of ultimately making an annexation of their States, has after 
all succeeded in securing to the people thereof happiness and prosperity. But 
no such doubt exists as regards the condition of those now living under the 
governments of Baroda and Hyderabad. Government should allow greater 
liberty of action to the rulers of Native States, and correct them only when 
there is anything wrong. 


4. The same paper writes a long article in support of the proposal 
Representative Government in lately made in Parliament by Sir David Wed- 
India. derburn for granting some sort of represen- 
tative Government to the people of India. That the motion of Sir David 
was lost is what was to be expected from the present despotic Ministry. 
The introduction of a representative system of Government into India 
would make it impossible for them to persist in their arbitrary policy, to 
launch the country upon any inequitable wars, to impose any tax without 
the consent of the people, or to undertake any other costly or uuconstitu- 
tional measure. It was not to be expected that the present Cabinet would 
entertain any proposal which might bring about such a result. Nor would 
the present Parliament consent to it, even if the Ministry entertained it. 
The writer then dwells upon the advantages of representative Government. 
The grant of this boon to the people of India will satisfy their aspirations 
and induce habits of self-reliance. It will bring about a continuity in the 
policy of Government—a feature which is now entirely absent, owing to the 
change of Governors and the varying fortunes of party in England. 


Pusitic ADMINISTRATION. 


5. The letter of Sir Steuart Bayley, says the Sahachar, of the 16th 

Mr. Toynbee and the Government of Mebruary, to the Commissioner of Patna, 

Bengal. relative to the case of Colonel Hidayet Ali, 
has been lately given to the public:—‘ We cannot sufficiently commend 
the impartiality, the desire to do justice, and other virtues which characterize 
Sir Steuart. We have always believed that in reporting against In- 
spector Gilbert, Colonel Hidayet Ali did what was perfectly reasonable, 
and are therefore glad that the Lieutenant-Governor has completely 
exonerated him. His Honor does not believe a word of the charges which 
the Magistrate sought to bring against the Colonel, and dismisses them as 
being unfounded.” In thus assailing from the bench the reputation of a 
man of the exalted position of Colonel Hidayet Ali, Mr. Toynbee has but 
lowered the dignity of the Court, and has further committed an offence 
which, considering the experience and status of the Magistrate, admits of 
no palliation. In concluding his letter, the Lieutenant-Governor remarks 
that, when the question of promotion comes up in Mr. Toynbee’s case, due 
_hotice will be taken of the part played by him in connection with these 
proceedings at Patna. English justice is famous throughout the world; it 
18, however, to be recretted that, through the actions of a few unworthy and 


ll-disposed men like Mr. Toynbee, a slur is being cast on the fair fame of 
England. oe 


NAVAVIBBAKAR, 
February 23rd, 1880. 
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SaAHACHaR, 
February 16th, 1880. 
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SanmacHAR, 
Vebruary 16th, 1880. 


Barat Miuir, 
February 17tb, 1880. 


Mgprnr, 
February 18th, 1880. 
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6. We take the following from another article in the same paper ;— 
Sir Ashley Eden and educated Hducated Bengali youths seem beset with 
Bengali youths. difficulties. They have become an eyesore tp 
almost every Englishman. In replying to a memorial recently submitted 
by certain Native Deputy Magistrates in Kastern Bengal, praying for per- 
mission to use caps in place of the pugree, Sir Ashley Eden has shown signs 
of his displeasure with the memorialists. ‘The present Lieutenant-Governo, 
of Bengal would seem to have a notion that a shallow English education 
has made young Bengalis discourteons and conceited. This opinion 
Honor is ies known to have expressed to certain natives of the old school, 
It is to be regretted that an impression so prejudicial to the interests of 
the rising generation of Bengalis should exist in the mind of the chief 
ruler of this province. Bengalis have never been charged with disloyalty 
to their Sovereign, Viceroy, or any superiors. If therefore the opinion enter. 
tained by His Honor on this subject has been formed from the experience 
of one or two instances of bad manners on the part of young men, the matter 
can only be regretted. The Editor then takes the occasion to refer to the 
newly created grade of Deputy Magistrates and Moonsifs on a lower scale of 
pay, and remarks that the small remuneration sanctioned will materially 
interfere with the dignity of their office. 
7. In continuation of wen — in are : of our last 
cee eport, the Bhdrat Mihir, of the 17th Feb. 
and railway extension in tog. aaa observes that, if the District Road Cess 
Committees in Bengal are henceforth to be called upon to undertake the 
construction of railways, an enhancement of the road cess rates will be 
inevitable. There will thus be an additional burden imposed on the people, 
while the arrangement will enable Government to show a decrease of expen- 
diture. This plan of making each province pay for its own needs is indeed 
good economy, but when it is applied to India it works mischief. Once 
possessed of railway communications, the people would not be able’ with 
any show of reason to complain of taxation, for Government would then tell 
them that they had asked for railways and had now obtained their wish, 
and that they could not therefore now reasonably complain. As far as the 
people of Hastern Bengal are concerned, they may not object to pay an 
enhanced road cess in view of the advantages of a railway communication, 
but one observation might be made. As railways in the end prove always 
remunerative, it is desirable that the people from whose contributions to 
the road cess these lines are now proposed to be constructed should have 
some guarantee that, when they begin to return a profit, some relief will 
be granted to the tax-payers. Government doubtless is not unprepared to 
give assurances to this effect, and ordinarily the assurance of Government 
ought to be accepted as a guarantee ; but after the experience of the manner 
in which the Famine Fund has been applied by Lord Lytton in spite of bis 
promise in connection therewith, we have learned to regard such assurances 
with a slight mistrust. | 


8. We extract the following observations from an article in the 
Medint, of the 18th February :—From our 


ee _ boyhood downwards we have heard it said that 
the British govern India only for its own good. It is rarely, however, 


that this noble saying is found to be carried out in practice. The number 
of those with whom it originated, or of those who occasionally seek to put 
it into practice, 1s very limited. Generally speaking, Englishmen come out 
to this country for the purpose of making money; and that being the object 
they return to their native country as soon as it is accomplished. 
While here, far from being grateful to us, they inwardly hate us; and 


notwithstanding what they may say in public, among themselves, they 4 


The Master and Servants Bill. 


tory 


not honor us with any higher title than that of ‘ niggers.” Owing to 
the feeling of contempt with which we are regarded, everything pertaining 
to us, even our national interests, appear as triflirg matters to the rulers. In 
the adjudication of any disputes between natives, Europeans indeed are 
unsurpassed in impartiality ; but when the question lies between a Kuro- 
pean and Native, prejudice warps their judgment and perverts their sense 
of justice. Whether in the administration of justice, in the government 
of the country, or in the work of legislation, in almost every act this is 
found to be the case. Consider every action done by an Englishman, and 
you will find evidence of this fact. The new Master and Servants Bill, framed 
by Mr. Stokes, has really caused a feeling of uneasiness. The measure, 
it seems, is to be passed for the benefit of Europeans only, for whose con- 
venience all its provisions have been devised. Itis not strictly consistent 
with the requirements of justice. While the servant is bound by rules and 
obligations, the master is not, except in the matter of paying his wages and 
untimely dismissal, subject to the performance of any other duties. Not con- 
tent with the punishment provided for neglect of duty on the part ofa 
servant in the Indian Penal Code, Mr. Stokes is anxious to lay down 
separate and other penalties for any default on their part. Sir Charles 
Turner, however, has opposed this view, and his observations are both just and 
reasonable. ‘The Master and Servants Bill is an instance of class legisla- 
tion. If servants are to be made punishable for neglect of duty, why not 
the masters also for failure to do their duty by the servants? It is not 
unoften that Europeans in this country maltreat their servants; and the 
present Bill should address itself toremedy this evil. After pointing out that 
legislation to regulate the duties of masters and servants is quite uncalled 
for, the Editor proceeds, in the remaining portions of the article, to make 
other observations. ‘These, however, are identical with those contained in 
Sir Charles Turner’s note annexed to this Bill, which is published in the 
Report of the Indian Law Commission. 

9. The Aehar Bandhu, of the 19th February, approves of the action 
of Government in framing a measure for 
amending the law regarding the administration 
of native religious and charitable institutions. The Editor regards the 
provisions of the Endowments Bill as almost perfect and calculated to 
prove exceedingly beneficial. Itis to be hoped that public-spirited native 
gentlemen will labour to see them carried out in practice. [Throughout this 
article, the Editor evidently labours under a misapprehension, for he speaks 
of Act I of 1880 as being the measure passed by Government for the 
above purpose. | 

In a lengthy editorial, the Bhdrat Mitra, of the 19th February, 
strongly deprecates the proposal which 
the merchants of Manchester have made 
to the authorities in England for the complete repeal of the cotton duties. 
In this matter the Viceroy and the Finance’ Minister should consult the 
views and interests of the people of India, and express their own indepen- 
dent opinions without regarding the predilections of the Secretary of State. 

10. The Sulabha Samdchdr, of the 21st February, makes the 


ee a following observations in an article headed 


— : the ‘‘ High-handedness of the Calcutta 
Police” :—It is commonly believed that most of the members of the police 


force are inefficient, and that it is they who are the chief cause of all 
breaches of peace. This is particularly true of the police constables of 
Calcutta, who occasionally perpetrate acts of gross high-handedness upon 
native gentlemen. Whenever there is any festive gathering or procession, 
the former are sure to create disorder under the plea of maintaining order. 


The Religious Endowments Bill. 


The Cotton duties. 


Benarm Bayvun, 
February 19th, 1880. 


BaapaT MItTRa, 


February 19th, 1880. 


SCLABHA SaMACHAR, 
February 21st, 1880. 
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Higpv Hiratsagist, 
February 21st, 1880. 


Dacca Prakasa, 


February 22nd, 1880. 


SaDPRARARI, 


February 22nd, 1880. 


of which the least is said by the people living under it. As last year there 


(9 2 


They usé insulting and rude language towards native gentlemen in public 
streets without any provocation, and seem to be always in a bad temper. 
If any one finds himself in trouble, instead of helping him, these constables, 
on the contrary, seek by all means in their power to increase his difficulty. 
It is well known that gentlemen are often subjected to maltreatment ang 
ineult at the hands of these guardians of the peace, and are obliged to 
silently pocket their wrong, for if any complaint is made to the- superioy 
officers, it is the complainant who gets into difficulty and is harassed. There 
is reason to believe that most of the cases of theft, robbery, assault, or an 
other fearful oppression which take place in the city, are due either to the 
neglect of duty, connivance, or abetment on the part of the pol:ce constables, 
A criminal case is a godsend to them; it brings money to their pockets, 
They defy the orders of their superiors in a most flagrant way, and rarely 
speak the troth. The ill-repute of the police 1s greatly due to the conduct 
of these men. 

11. Adverting to the improvement which has taken place in the 
finances of Government, the Hindu Hitatshing, 
of the 21st February, asks that the License 
Tax should be repealed. If this is not wholly practicable, at least the 
minimum limit of taxable income should be fixed at Rs. 1,000, and in cage 
of those who are in receipt of salaries at Rs. 1,200 In short, any tax 
which it may be necessary to impose should include under its purview both 
Europeans and Natives, the rich and the poor alike. 

12. The following is from an article in the Dacca Prakash, of the 22nd 
~ February :—‘* It would seem as though a multi- 
plicity of laws is really to embitter our exist- 
ence. The High Court follows the example 
of the Legislature and issues circulars and rules as soon asa new Actis 
passed. Scarcely two years have passed away when the Civil Procedate 
Code of Sir Arthur Hobhouse is amended by Act XIT of 1879. The Bench 
and the Bar are equally troubled by this increasing number of Acts and 
Circulars, and the pleaders now find it difficult to ascertain what duties 
they are expected to perform. Mr. Stokes has not done well by interfering 
with their independence. We would suggest the necessity of amending the 
Legal Practitioners’ Act.” Itis remarked in this connection that the circular 
issued by the High Court, in accordance with the provisions of Act XII 
of 1879, whereby none but judicial officers and pleaders of that Court: ate 
declared eligible for the purpose of executing commissions to record the ev- 


The License Tax. 


The High Court’s Civil Circular 
No. 11 of 1880. 


dence of purda-nashin women and invalids, will in practice lead to much 


ineonvenience. The new arrangement will not be found to work smoothly 
in the mofussil, where there are but few High Court pleaders. It is not 
likely that they will be anxious to execute these commissions for small 
remunerations. Nor is it probable that judicial officers will be able to 
undergo all the trouble which this work is likely to impose upon them: 
Both the Act and the circular therefore stand in need of amendment. If 
the matter of appointing a Commission to take down the evidence of the 
inmates of the zenana and invalids, it is desirable that the Courts should 
a ating power of selecting for this purpose any competent and -honest 
pleader. a 
13. The Sddhdrani, of ie 22nd February, devotes two articles a 
iscussion of certain points in the speech:o 
De ey Bien ot the Tredes’ fi, Ashley Eden at a, Trades’ Dinner. We 


__ give the substance of the Editor’s remarks!> 
There is some novelty in the observations made by His Honor on this 


occasion. According to him, that administration is the most successful 


id 


74 ; 

was not mtch public agitation made regarding the actions of the Bengal 
Government, it in a manner follows that the people of these provinces en- 
joved durmg that period an immunity from hardship. That there was but 
little agitation last year was due not so much to the circumstance of our 
living in happiness, as to the fact that Sir Ashley Eden who, «s the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, has immediate charge of certain important depart- 
ments, such as Education, Police, Justice, Public Works, did not accomplish 
any improvement in these branches of the administration; nor is it, again, 
wholly true that there was nothing in the shape of public agitation made 
last year, as far as the acts of the Government, asa whole, were concerned. 
The truth, on the contrary, is that so great was the agitation made respecting 
certain measures adopted by the Government of India, that nothing like it 
had ever been seen before: witness the discussions which were caused by the 
remission of the Cotton Duties, by the passing of the Arms Act, and the 
Vernacular Press Act, the imposition of the License Tax, and the declaration 
of the Afghan War. The remark of course does not apply to the acts of Sir 
Ashley Eden, but-he cannot claim any credit for this. In spite of his 
many opportunities, he did not initiate.any work caleulated to secure 
the advancement of the people; nay, on the other hand, under his adminis- 
tration, a retrogressive policy has been pursued. He has reduced the 
allotment for education, and restricted the supply of quinine, a medicine so 
indispensable to the poor in the mofussil, to the hospitals. For all this of 
course the Government of India, and not he, is responsible. A large portion 
of the funds at the disposal of the Government of Bengal has been applied 
for the purpose of the Afghan war under the authority of the Imperial 
Government, whose orders Sir Ashley Eden is bound to obey. He has 
done well by acting in this manner; but he cannot say that, because there 
was not much said about his administration, the people therefore must have 
been happy. The truth is, you cannot please the Supreme Government 
and at the same time promote the interests of the people. The two are not 
compatible with each other, The former has been pleased, but the interests 

of the people have suffered. ) 
14. In his second article on the same subject, the Editor adveris 
| to the statement made by Sir Ashley Eden, to 
Donor ney Eden at the Trades’ the effect that the suspension of public works 
has been due not toa lack of funds at the dis- 
posal of Government, but to the agitation made in England by statesmen who, 
although they are ignorant of the state of matters in this country, yet give 
themselves out as experts in Indian finance. It was simply rash on Sir Ashley’s. 
part to pronounce men like Mr. Gladstone and Professor Fawcett ignorant 
of the state of Indian finance. At any rate the mere statement of His Honor, 
a statement which was made in self-defence, is powerless to shake the confidence 
of the people in those eminent men. But the destinies of the country are not in 
their hands. The Government of Lord Beaconsfield can do anything they 
please in the direction of affairs ; and if, owing to the protests of a few ignor- 
amuses as Gladstone and Fawcett, they have been obliged to desist from a course 
which they felt would promote the interests of the people of. India, they do 
not certainly deserve much credit for the possession of moral courage. 
No one ever before heard Sir Ashley thus ¢isclaim all responsibilty for the 
acts and omissions of his Government. The question is whether the local 
povernment has funds which can be expended on works of public utility. 
fghan war must be excluded from the accounts. Now, since this war, 
Owever unnecessary it may have been, has been entered upon, its cost. 
must be paid anyhow, and it is idle to propose to exclude this.item from the 


_— The fact seems to be that, what with the cost of this war, and of 
© new frontier railway, the funds available for the construction of 


it Ashley Eden answers it in the affirmative, but says that the cost of the 
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public works have greatly diminished. Perhaps ‘Sir Ashley Eden and the 
Supreme Government had, to save the credit of their administration, 
intended to borrow for the prosecution of public works, and were only pre- 
vented from doing so by the protests of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Fawcett, and 
other statesmen. If this is really the case, the latter are entitled to oy 
gratitude, the sneers of the Lieutenant-Governor notwithstanding. 

15. The Navavibhdkar remarks :—TIf, as is alleged by the 7%mes and the 
Under-Secretary of State for India, there has 
been really an improvement in the finances 
of Government, so that there will be a surplus after defraying all expendi- 
ture, the question arises— W hy should this surplus go. to meet the cost of the 
Afghan war? Since this war was declared in order to promote the prestige 
of England, why should India be saddled with its cost? If Kngland does 
not agree to pay it, it behoves her at least to grant us again a loan without 
interest. In the meantime, the surplus should be converted into a Famine 
Fund, the first one having been expended on this war. Lord Lytton 
might considerably retrieve his reputation by this means. — 

16. Already, says the same paper, native members in the Road Cess 

The € Road Cess Committees, COMmittees possess but little power; and if 

power of Road Cess Committees, : : 

in the matter of appointing Engineers, the proposal now made to withdraw from these 
= bodies the right of appointing engineers and 
other officers be carried out, they will have almost nothing left. This 
right is proposed to be transferred to Government; but the objections 
which existed in the case of the Road Cess Committees, exist equally in the 
case of Government, which by its action in the matter of appointment to 
the public service frequently lays itself open to the charge of favouritism. _ 

17. The Samachar Chandrika, of the 23rd February, protests against 

| _. the appointment of the Maharajah of Dur- 
the Bengal Lagtelatire Purbhunge in bhunga to the Bengal Legislative Council. 

By selecting this young and inexperienced 
person, who attained his majority but the other day, to fill such a responsible. 
position, Sir Ashley Eden has injured both native society and the Maha- 
rajah himself. The Editor does not blame Lord Lytton, for His Excellency 
simply approved of the nomination of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

18. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 24th February, observes 


sii iii that it is possible that the superstitious fear with 
which the people of this country now regard 

the operation of counting men, first made known its existence at the time of 
Sir George Campbell’s census in Bengal. The Editor, while pointing out 
the advantages of this operation, remarks that it is not entirely free from 
countervailing disadvantages. For, upon the facts which may be disclosed 
by a census regarding the incidence of taxation, the statistics of crime, o 


any matter, will Government base its future taxation schemes and other 
measures of the administration. 


The state of the finances. 


EDUCATION. 


19. According to the Sahachar, the manner in which Examiners are 


The Calcutta University. Appoint. Selected by the authorities of the Calcutta 
ment of Examiners. : 


F University is open to considerable objection. 
‘Or some vears past they have ceased to appoint any but persons connecte 


ni some educational institution or other to conduct the examinations. 
1 he faults of this practice are obvious. More attention is paid to the 
“notes” than to the subject, and cram is fostered. The Syndicate, however, 
is indifferent to this. Another point to be noted in this connection is that 
seid are appointed examiners of Sanskrit and Bengali who are per 
ectly innocent of all knowledge of English. Of course it is highly neces- 
sary that these gent] h c ‘ ; " ; 

gentiemen should be well versed in the languages they take up: 


a 


but considering the constitution of the Calcutta University, and the fact that 
the Examinees are required to make translations from either of those langu- 
ages into English, a proficiency in this latter should be an essential qualifi- 
cation of the Examiners. In conclusion, the writer dwells upon the mani- 
fest disadvantage resulting from the practice which now obtains of selecting 
the same Examiners for a particular subject for successive years. It is an error 
to suppose that there are no other equally competent persons to be found to 
do this work; for there are many such in this country. It is therefore to 
be questioned how far the authorities of the University, which is a public 
instititution, have the right of thus selecting certain persons year after year 
in disregard of the claims of others. 

290. In an article headed the ‘Calcutta School Book Society,” the —  S4mscmas, | 
same paper amplifies the arguments adduced “°"™” ‘*» 1% 
by him in a former article* on the same sub- 
ject. The necessity of the continued existence of the Society is pointed 
out, and the discontinuance of the monthly Government grant disapproved 
of. Although, as far as the publication of educational works is concerned, this 
institution has been relieved of a portion of its duties owing to the labours 
of independent native authors ; still in the matter of facilitating the despatch 
of books in the mofussil, and selling them at low rates, its usefulness con- 
tinues unabated. It is therefore a mistake on the part of Government 
to gives the authorities of educational institutions the option of indent- 
ing for these books either on Messrs. Brown & Co. or the School Book 
Society. Messrs. Brown & Co., equally with other book-sellers, must carry 
on their business at a profit; but this is not the object of the Calcutta 
School Book Society, which consults only the interests of the public. In 
conclusion, the Kditor urges on Mr. Croft and his colleagues in Council the 
eonty of appointing as Secretary some other competent man in place of 
Mr. Brown. | 


The Calcutta School Book Society. 


21. The Dacca P. rakash of the 22nd Dacca Paaxasn, 
February, makes similar observations on the “°r™*” 2% 168. 
same subject. 


The Calcutta School Book Society. 


——— 


* See paragraph 11 of our last Report. 
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